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There were once two boys, and they were as ornery and mean 
as a bushel of rattlesnakes. All they ever did was argue and 
fight. They no sooner roused up out of bed of a morning than 
they'd light in on one another. 

And they kept at it the livelong day too, ‘The wood went 
uncut, the cows went unmilked, the corn unhoed. In truth, 
those two young ’uns just about pestered the life out of their 
old pa. 

Now, their daddy was a fine sort of man, hard-working all 
his life and never did nobody a minute’s harm. And he had a 
fair-to-middling farm where he could have made a good liv- 
ing if he’d had any decent help. Folks felt mighty sorry for 
him because he had two trifling sons so all-fired mean they 
wouldn’t lend their pa a hand with the work. 
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At one time or another folks had offered him all sorts of 
kind advice on how to make those boys straighten up and 
act right. And their pa had been so desperate and long-suffer- 
ing he was willing to try just a heap of cures. 

So, he had tried thinning the boys’ blood with tonics made 
of tree roots and plant leaves and red earthworms. And he got 
their blood so thin they like to about froze to death the first cold 


frost. But the meanness never left them. It stayed right with 
them as thick and worrisome as ever. 


And their pa had stewed them over a slow fire for two days 
in a big black pot filled with purple-headed sneezeweed and 
wild bumblebee feet and a bacon rind or two. Oh, the air was 








filled with steam for a while, and the boys sort of shrunk up 
in their skins. Why, they stewed down to a clear syrup, just 
right for canning or preserving, but the meanness stayed as 
strong as ever when they were taken out of the pot. 

Their pa had tried a heap more salves and herbal teas, but 
nothing made those boys change their ways. Nothing! And so 
he gave up trying to cure ’em. 

“Tt’s their nature to be mean,” he said, “and I reckon ain’t 
nothing on earth can make them change their ways.” 

However, one day their pa had his fill. He just couldn’t 
stand their fighting and arguing any longer. He craved a 
day’s peace and quiet like a pig craves buttermilk. And the 
only way he knew to get a day’s rest was to send his sons off 
somewhere. 

So, he called them to him. And they came rolling right up 
to his feet, scuffling and yelling and a-snapping at each other 
like two fighting wildcats. The noise was so loud their pa had 
to clap both hands over his ears and a feather bed or two, but 
that didn’t help much. He shouted and ranted, and they 
never paid him no mind. 

Finally he reached down and grabbed them by the scruff of 
the neck and yanked them apart. And he shook them a time 
or two in the air and banged their heads together, though it 
brought most of the rocks in the chimney tumbling down 
around them. When they had quit snarling at each other, he 
stood them on the ground before him. 
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Gist was the oldest and by far the biggest. He had two 
front teeth missing where his younger brother had been care- 
less enough to hit him with a hoe once when they got to fight- 
ing real bad and the younger one was losing. Now, whenever 
Gist grinned, that gap made him look about as wicked as 
seven sinners all in a row. 

But in truth Gist wasn’t any more wicked than his brother. 
And they both could have given the devil lessons in meanness. 

Meriweather was small and quick as a sunny-sided minnow 
after a tadpole. And his green eyes could shine out bright 
and hateful when he was feeling mean, which was most of 
the time. Of course he wasn’t handsome one bit, not with that 
big scar running all jagged and ugly across his forehead from 
the time Gist pushed him out of the hayloft to give him a 
chance to fly. 


Their pa said, “I want you boys to go to the settlement and 
do some trading for me.” 


And right then those two young ’uns were sweet as honey 
d brown sugar. Their pa had never before sent them to 
town by themselves, so they were eager to go. 





They did his bidding without faulting one another, and 
nary a slap nor bite passed between them whilst they were 





readying themselves for the journey. ‘They never even com- 
plained once, though they had to fill up two sacks with dried 





ginseng roots and hunt through the barn for a length of string 
to tie up the bags. 

“Take them roots and get me a cowskin and as much meat 
as you can trade for,” their pa told them. “And don’t neither 
one of you set foot back on this farm till sundown. But mind 


you, be here then. I don’t want you out after dark.” 


_ “Yes, Pa,”’ they answered in the meckest kind of way, 
though it most nigh killed them to be nice and polite. 
And off they went in the early morning before the birds 


were singing, while the dew still lay on the meadow deep 
enough to float a flatboat. The brothers never noticed the wet- 
_ ness nor the last star hanging above the ridge, and it faded 
_ away unwished-on. 
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They walked straight to the settlement and never said a 
word to each other along the way, never argued nor sassed 
one another a-tall. And they found the town filled to busting 
with folks, for it was court day. The boys looked about to 
their hearts’ content, did their trading, and in the late after- 
noon struck out for home. 

Gist saw how much meat there was, and he had no mind 
to fetch it back to the farm himself. 

“After all,” he told himself, “I’m the biggest, and it may 
be Pll have to twist a good many alligators’ tails or kick a 
few mosquitoes to get them off the path so Meriweather can 
get by with the meat.” 

So, before his brother could so much as say “Boo turkey,” 
Gist grabbed up the cowskin and slung it across his shoulder. 
And he set out along the path whistling, happy to have 
tricked his brother without getting an ear knocked crooked 
or a toe chewed off. 


. | 


whistling either. And, for that matter, he didn’t like Gist. 






















Meriweather wasn’t slow to see what his brother had done 


to him. And he didn’t like it one whit. He didn’t like Gist’s 


But there was nothing in creation for him to do but bide 
his time. So, he hoisted the heavy load of meat to his shoulder 
and set out after his brother. 

And he kept his eyes sharp for a chance to get even with 
Gist. It was a thing he was especially good at, Sundays or dog 
days, at cockcrow or during Blackberry Winter, or just about 
any time you care to name. 

Now Meriweather tried his living best to catch up with 
his brother. He took short cuts and swung over ridges on 
grapevines and ran through mole tunnels at breakneck speed. 
And every single solitary time he got real close, Gist would 
strike out at a trot and go way ahead again. 


This didn’t set too well with Meriweather. He got hotter 
and hotter and madder and madder. And he was just about 
to split wide open, he hated his brother so all-fired much. 

Gist had long since ceased to carry the hide over his shoul- 
der. That had become too much like work. It wasn’t that he 
was lazy. No. But work made him break out in a rash in the 
worst, itchy sort of way, and he had to be mighty careful. 

So, he was going along the path, holding the hide by the 
tail and a-dragging it along careless-like through the dust 
with the old skull bone rattling and bumping over stones and 


roots, 
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At last the path wound around and around a steep moun- 


‘tain. Meriweather waited till his brother was halfway up. 
‘Then he dropped his load of meat and ran up behind his 


brother on quict tippytoes and jumped on the hide, hard and 


fierce. 
Gist was taken plumb by surprise and was jerked right 
smack over on his back with the breath knocked out of him. 


Whooosh! 











But he never let go his hold on the cow’s tail. And Meri- 
weather squeezed his.brother’s head till it was as flat and soft 
as a pat of butter, but he couldn’t make him turn loose the 
hide. [t was not till Meriweather stomped Gist’s knuckles a 
dozen times or so right hard that his brother agreed it was 
Meriweather’s turn to tote the cowskin. 

So, Meriweather grabbed it up, gave his brother a quick 
shove, and ran off over the hill for home, feeling spry as a 
chicken in high oats, while Gist went spinning off down the 
mountainside so fast he was sure that a part of himself had 
been left behind. He tried to count his arms and legs that 
went whirling around him. But every now and then a knee 
or an elbow would strike a flint rock and make sparks go fly- 
ing every which a way, and the pain would be so terrible that 
Gist would forget what he’d counted. 

“Was that 997 legs or 799 arms? ”’ he would ask himself and 
have to begin all over again. 

Finally he reached the bottom and was smashed all over 
the side of a great big boulder. He felt to see if any bones were 
broken. He counted his fingers. 

“Ten,” he shouted, happy to find them all there. 

And then he was so confused he added up his legs and 
divided by two and decided that he had lost a leg. He was 
much upset about this. But he had no time to look for the 
lost leg then. 

He marked the place as best he could so that, when he 
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came back to look, he’d know the spot. Then he shouldered 
he meat and began climbing the hill. And every once in a 
, h ¢ he’d stop and shout all sorts of bad names at his brother. 
7 ‘But Meriweather never heard him because he had hurried 


a : , 
ill he was way out in front. And at last he came to a spring 
and stopped. He was powerful thirsty. 


— “Pye just got to have a drink of this cool water,” he said 
aloud, “for if I don’t, I'l] get the dry wobbles and that’s a 
mighty terrible thing for a young boy like me to have.” 

He glanced back along the path. Gist was nowhere in 
ight, so right then and there Meriweather flung the hide 
side and flopped down flat on his belly. He drank and drank 


ind drank. 
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Now Gist had stolen up soft and quiet through the trees. 
And when he saw his brother with his head in the water, he 
didn’t hold back one minute. 

He jumped smack in the middle of Meriweather’s back. 
He pushed his brother’s head down under the water and his 
face deep into the mud, and then Gist laughed a happy, 
triumphant laugh, for that was the best way in the world to 
treat a brother. 


Meriweather came snorting and splashing up out of that 
spring, shaking water and mud and dead leaves every which 
ways. Oh, he was as wet and mad as a well bucket. 

And the minute he dug the mud and trash out of his eyes, 
he picked up a big old rock and let fly at Gist. That rock 








cked Gist on the side of the head with a crack that sounded 
nighty like the world had split in two. 

Now Gist didn’t want his brother to know he was hurt, and 
he ran way back in the mountains before he hollered 
ch!” 

Then he ran back to where Meriweather was, and they 
nt at it, rocked each other back and forth across that spring 
1 the bushes lay all trampled and twisted and the water 
“Was mashed so flat it wasn’t fit to drink. 

Rocks rattled through the woods like falling hail and filled 
the air so that the sunlight was shut out. Chickens went to 
roost, and squinch owls came out and flew around hooting in 
the dark. Never was there such a rock battle! 





At last they were worn to a frazzle from fighting, and they 
quit. And when the sun came shining back, they were a sight 
to see, all battered out of shape and with little nicks and chips 
and notches knocked away and dents and cracked places all 
over them. 

But they weren’t so cut up and bruised and sore they 
couldn’t go right on faulting each other. 

“I reckon you’re sorry you begun that fight,” Gist said, 
panting hard. 

“Never begun it,” retorted Meriweather. 

“Did too.” 

“Never neither.” 

“Tf reckon I showed you I’m the best fighter,” said Gist. 
“Oh, it pleasured me to whup you so good and proper, which 
is only fair, and it’s certainly an older brother’s rightful 
duty.” 

“Well, you never bested me. Look at the size of that knot.” 
And Meriweather laughed and laughed to see how wopsided 
his brother looked. 

Gist felt his head, and he hoped he wouldn’t have to hide 
in any snake holes, for he’d never be able to get in one, the 
way that knot had swelled out. 

“T aim to tell Pa how you acted,”. Gist said, grunting. “I 
aim to tell him a whole rigamarole about your meanness. And 
Pa’ll whup you so hard your toenails will drop off. And it'll 
serve you right for starting the fight.” 

“Pa might whip me, but you sure ain’t never going to,” 
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minted Meriweather, and he reached out and slashed at his 
ather with his sharp old fingernail, slicing off a handful of 
ir and the right sleeve of Gist’s shirt. 

Gist was on his feet in a wink. “Why, I’ll flail the jelly out 
you, right this dang minute,” he yelled. He doubled up his 
tand he made straight for Meriweather. 

But Meriweather pointed to the west. “Sun’s a-setting,” he 
c “We'd best hurry if we aim to get home by sundown.” 
He leaped for the cow’s hide, but Gist beat him to it. 
“No, you don’t,” Gist hollered. “My time to tote the skin, 
irs the meat.” And off he trotted with the hide. 

And so the two of them went along in the twilight with 
sir burdens and their meanness, on through clouds of gnats 
d puddles of knee-deep dust. They panted and they puffed 
. sy hurried something awful. 

But dark came and caught them a mighty far piece from 
| Risen. Ahead of them was the woods, black and scary- 
king and no fit place for two helpless boys to be traveling 
themselves. 

‘If you didn’t poke along so slow, we’d have been home by 
, 1? complained Gist, for it was his bounden duty to point 
his brother’s many weaknesses. But mostly he just wanted 
rop back and wait for his brother to catch up with him. 
t st didn? t aim to go any farther by himself, for he had never 
n the woods so tarnal dark and dreary. And woods at night 
is sure one thing that didn’t agree with him. 

-Meriweather came up and said, “Your time with the meat.” 
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“Nope, it ain’t,”’ answered the older. 

‘?'T'is too.” 

?"lain’t neither.” 

And so they passed among the dark trees, arguing and call- 
ing one another names and giving each other swats and 
pinches, but staying mighty close together just the same, for 
all they hated one another. 

Finally Gist said he could go no farther. He lay down to 
rest. Meriweather stopped too, making sure his load of meat 
fell on his brother’s foot. 

“Yowwww!” screamed Gist, grabbing his foot. “You done 
that a-purpose.”’ 

Meriweather smiled wickedly to himself and sank down 
into the leaves beside his brother. 

They rested there for a spell, and the trees closed in around 
them, black and tall. It was mighty quiet and still there in the 
gloom. And yet all kinds of creatures seemed to be running 
around them in the shadows, a-whispering strange things to 
each other. 

The brothers edged closer and closer together, so close the 
fog creeping up from the river could not part them. And 
when Gist shook, Meriweather’s teeth rattled, and when 
Meriweather’s knees knocked together, Gist’s head joggled 
about all loase and squeaky. 

“Pm famished clean through to my backbone,”’ said Meri- 
weather. “Gist, let’s roast a piece of that meat. We’re already 
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», and a little bit longer won’t matter none.” 

“Can’t have no fire,” answered his brother. “I never 
ght my flint and steel.” 

Meriweather was just about to hit him a good lick for bela 
orgetful when he spied something. “I believe to my soul 
ee a fire up there in that tree,” he cried. 

He rubbed his eyes and looked again. Sure enough, there it 
is still, a heap of burning coals up in a tree. 

“Pl just shinny up there and get it,” he said. 

«Pl let you,” answered Gist, “for ’m much too busy to go 
self.” 

So Meriweather began to climb the tree, and it wasn’t any 
1 a-tall till he was near the bright red embers. And then he 
ched out his hand to pick up a coal. 

‘Suddenly he saw it wasn’t a fire there but a THING crouched 
n the limb! 

What he thought was embers was its red old eyes. And he 
s close enough to see its teeth gleaming knife-sharp and big 
s chopping axes, which wasn’t a sight to cheer up a body. Its 
arcass was all wrinkled and full of thorny bunches of bristles 
1e e and there, and it sat on that limb in a funny folded-up 
) rt of way. 

hat ye want with me?” the THING asked, 

iow. Meriweather was powerful scared and shaky, but he 
asn’t so taken aback his wits wouldn’t work. He spoke up as 
ick and as pleasant as he was able on such short notice. 
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Gist like to about died right then and there. He’d never 
en so scared. He jumped for Meriweather and climbed up 
im like he was a tree. 
“Where’s my meat!” the THING repeated, edging closer to 
e boys. 
Gist handed it a piece of meat out of the sack. The THING 
Matched at the meat and gobbled it down, proper and fast. 
Gist reached down for another piece. But the THING grabbed 
the sack and swallowed sack and meat in one belchy gulp. 
Meriweather flung it the hide then, The THING crunched 
Up the skull bones and horns with loud, smacking noises. Then 
"it looked around for more. It poked and snuffled about, and 
"When it could find nothing more, it swelled up in rage. 
reso aii 6 =| 7Tyin’t another bit here,” Gist assured it in a quivering 
Voice. 

"Then [ll take you,” the THING said, slippery-sliding 
toward him. 


“My brother said come down and get yourself some meat 
to eat,” he replied. 
“Pll be down tereckly,” the THING grunted 
eee es 5 "You can’t take me,” cried out Gist, backing away, “for my 
Meriweather didn’t wait to escort him down. He dropped . ——- ns 
pa said I had to come home for certain this very night. ‘Take 
my brother.” 
The THING reached out its horrible old claws. 
Meriweather leaped behind Gist. “Take Gist. He’s the 


biggest and much the tenderest,” he sang out. And he tried 


out of that tree like heavy lead. And he got over behind Gist 
quick as a greased-lightning flash and lay there a-trembling. 
“What is it?’ asked Gist. 
“‘There’s somebody wants to speak to you,” said Meri- 
weater, like everything to push his brother forward. 
And bam! There was the THING all hunched up before EPI] just have ye both,” snarled the THING, and it leaped 


Gist. “Where’s my meat? ” it asked in a hollow, growly voice. 
. toward them. 
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The brothers lit out of there like rolling thunder, a-running 
#nd a-screaming for all they were worth, But their legs just 
didn’t seem to take them away fast enough. And Gist took up 
‘WH Stick and began to beat himself till he tore along wild and 
giddy and frothing at the mouth like a runaway steed. 

Meriweather held on to his brother’s flapping shirttails, 
and every time Gist hit himself with the stick, Meriweather 
Whacked Gist a good clip with his own stick. Oh, how that 
did make Gist run. 

They came out of the woods with briers and bushy tangles 
¢linging to them and with strips of shagbark hickory curled 
around their necks and bushels of cockleburs stuck between 
their toes. 
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Close behind them came the THING. It crashed through 


_ And then there was a crash and a great cracking and splint- 
bushes and uprooted trees that had no more sense than to get 


ring of wood. 

The two boys didn’t wait to hear any more but started off 
gain. They ran and they ran till at last their tongues were 
anging down around their knees, 

And ahead of them across a cornfield they saw a light shin- 
ng. 

“Ipsa log cabin with a candle at the window,” cried Meri- 
weather, for his eyes were like a hawk’s. 

“No, it’s not,” screamed Gist, grabbing his brother’s arm. 
'Tt?s the THING’s mate, and we’re surrounded.” 

But they went on, and it was a log cabin with a big old barn 
side it. 

“Let’s hide in the cabin,” begged Meriweather, “for ?m 
© scared my feet are curling up, and pretty soon I'll have 
1ers like a rocking chair. And that would never do.” 

“No, the THING is sure to ask for us there,” Gist told him. 


But it’ll never think to look in the barn among the cows. 
“Tt don’t make me no never-mind,” answered his brother. ome on.” 


And way, way off in the dark they heard the THING holler 
out: 


in the way. It loped along with its big old eyes a-rolling 
around in its head like red-hot shot and its big old jaws a- 
slobbering. 

The brothers fell in a well and never even stopped there 
long enough to get wet. They went through haystacks and 
over mountains and underneath rivers till at last they tired. 

“Wait,” said Meriweather. “All this running will never 
do.” 

Gist agreed. And they thought about disguising themselves 
as wagon wheels and chimney soot and empty pig troughs. 
But they didn’t know how to do it, so they had to go back to 
running to escape the THING. 

At last Meriweather said he couldn’t go another step until 
he got his breath back. He stopped and leaned against a tree, 
weak as a jug of town water. 

“Tf you stop now, you'll be eaten sure,”’ said Gist. 


*"You’re stupid!” exclaimed Meriweather. “We’re going in 
ne cabin.” 
_“Yow’re the stupid one,” answered Gist. “And we’re going 


n the barn.” 


“Bum, bum, Sally Lum, 


‘Tearing up trees _ Suddenly the cabin door swung wide, and a rifle poked its 
And throwing them as I come.” long nose out. 
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“Don’t shoot,” yelled Meriweather. “It’s only us.” 

An old man was holding the rifle. “Why, if it’s only you, 
I’m glad to hear it,” he said. “Come on inside.” 

“We surely will do that,” sang out Meriweather, rushing 


in. 

Gist followed quick on his heels. The old man slammed 
the door and took his place by the fire. 

“] was just a-getting ready to tell a tale, boys,” he told the 
newcomers. “And Dll be ready if Sairy will just sit right here 
at my feet.” 

A little girl with long yellow hair squinched along the floor 
to her grandpa’s feet. “Make it a scary tale, Grandpa,” she 
said. 

The old man nodded and grinned. “All right now, here I 


go. 
Gist and Meriweather settled down in a dark corner and 
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pulled a cobweb, a tub of butter, and two old boots close 
around them so they’d be warm and comfortable while listen- 
g to the story. 


There was once a man and his name was Jaybird, and he 
hought he was just about the onliest person in the world had 
name like that. And he was the best shot there ever was, and 
souldn’t anybody touch him at fighting with a knife. He had 
e fastest horse and the shiniest boots of anybody around. 
Jaybird was mighty proud of himself. And he was always 
a-strutting around in front of folks, bragging about what he 
ould do with a rifle or how fast he was with a knife or how 
high his horse could jump. There was never such a man for 
always and forevermore talking about himself. 

Late one night Jaybird was sitting in his cabin sharpening 
his knife. He had a fine piece of emery rock, and he was 
putting the keenest kind of edge to his blade. He was working 
away hard and steady when in through the door walked a 

anger. 

Jaybird looked up in surprise. “Why, howdy, stranger,” he 
‘said. “I never heard you knock.” 

“Never knocked,” answered the stranger, and he sat on the 
| stool opposite Jaybird. 

That took Jaybird aback for a spell, for he was used to 
arin folks treat him with respect. Nobody entered his 
house without first knocking and asking politely could they 


ene in. 
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But he blinked a time or two and said, “Well, sit and rest 
a while then.” 

“T already have,” replied the stranger. 

That made Jaybird blink his eyes even more, and he 
swallowed right hard. He figured he’d best tell this stranger 
just who he was. And Jaybird did. 

He told what a great fighter he was, how far his rifle would 
shoot, how quick his horse was—oh, there was hardly a thing 
Jaybird didn’t brag that he could do better than the next 
fellow. 

When he had finished, he tested his knife and sheathed it, 
satisfied with its sharpness. 

“T see you’re wearing a knife, stranger,” Jaybird said with 
a sly grin. “Be you any good with itr”? 

“Good enough,” grunted the other. 

“Not as good as I am, I’ll wager,” said Jaybird. 

“That remains to be seen,” the stranger replied. 

“Well, now,” cried out Jaybird, jumping to his feet, “there 
is no better time than the present to show you.” 

The stranger never bothered to answer, and Jaybird got his 
back up, for a fact. Oh, he would have to show this fellow 
some manners, no doubt about it. Why, nobody came charg-| 
ing into Jaybird’s cabin uninvited, nor challenged Jaybird to 
a fight without paying for their impudence. 

Jaybird kicked the table and benches aside. And there in 
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the center of the cabin floor the two began to circle around 
tach other, careful-like. 
“Reach for that knife of yours any time, stranger, and it’s 
your last move on this earth,” bragged Jaybird. 
| Still the stranger slowly circled Jaybird and made no move 
joward the knife at his side. Their shadows danced among the 
Tafters overhead. And outside a whippoorwill screamed, and 
‘the fire on the hearth died down blood-red. 
| Then the stranger grabbed for his knife. But his hand had 
nc sooner reached the handle than Jaybird had his knife out 
‘and cut the fellow’s head right off without any effort at all. 
The head fell to the floor and rolled out the door. 
_ “That?ll learn ye.” Jaybird laughed, and he wiped the 
blade and sheathed it. 





Jaybird went out to the barn to get the long-handled 
shovel, for he aimed to bury that stranger all proper and 
decent. He dug a bury-hole and put the man’s body in it. And 
then he hunted around for the head, but he couldn’t find it 
nowhere. 

A voice said from under the rosebush, “I’m over here, 
Jaybird.” 

Jaybird went and looked under the bush, got down on his 


ery find the a head. 
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And a voice called out, “I’m up here on the roof pole 
) p pole, 


Jaybird.” 


Well, Jaybird climbed to the roof and hunted all about up 


there, but there wasn’t a sign of a head anywhere. 


And then way out in the cornfield something hollered in a 
voice as wispy as milkweed down, “Jaybird. Oh, Jayyyy- 


bird!” 


He went tearing out to the field, but it didn’t do any good 
to tramp up and down the rows of corn, for there wasn’t any 
head there. Jaybird did hear it holler out in a voice all hoarse 
and empty-sounding way up on the ridge. But he’d no sooner 
reached the ridge than a cry came drifting up from the river, 


cold as fog. 
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hands and knees, and felt all around good, but he couldn’t 
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Jaybird followed that head half the night and never did 
find it. And at last he gave up and went on back to his cabin. 
He buried the stranger’s body in the grave and dropped into 
bed, worn down to a nubbin. 

The next night he was sitting by the fire, cleaning his rifle, 
when he heard something up on the roof. 

“Jaybird. Oh, Jayyyyybird!” called a voice all muffled and 
weirdlike. 

But Jaybird was the bravest fellow around and about— 
everybody knew that—so he didn’t pay the voice any mind 
a-tall. He went right on cleaning that fine rifle. He’d had 
enough foolishment the night before, chasing around over the 






















countryside, and he didn’t aim to be bothered any more like 
that. . 

Then something began to climb down the inside of his 
chimney. And it called out, “Jaybird. Oh, Jayyyybird!” 
And it sounded like an icy north wind whistling down the 
chimney. The cabin got cold as a toad-frog’s underside, and 
Jaybird shivered a time or two. 

Some soot fell down the chimney. Jaybird’s eyes went white 
with fear. And he began to load his rifle, as fast as he could. 
, Suddenly two big boots were there in the fireplace, hanging 
down from inside the chimney. And the boots were caked 
with mud, and Jaybird could tell right off they were the boots 
of the stranger he had buried the night before. 

A And then there were two legs hanging there. And then the 
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floor with its arms reaching out for Jaybird. Closer and closer 
till it was almost on him. 


Jaybird screamed out a second time, “What do you want?” 
And a deep voice said, “I... want... Y-O-U!” 


aint And the grandpa leaped for the little girl at his feet and 
Ps » 1-4... grabbed her. She began to scream and cry and take on. And 
tT Me | ' 
the old man just laughed and laughed. 


AN poe LAE a cg F The little girl broke away and ran to her mother. 









ps : _ “Now see what you gone and done, Grandpa,” the woman 
; as mn mi Bs esa 4» said, snatching up the girl and comforting her with little pats. 
l<—>—, e C= — , « ”». «At? » 
seer “i ; yy 4 Me ’ There, there, honey,” she muttered. “Ain’t but a story. 


Gist and Meriweather agreed it was a good tale. 
“Oh, I liked it,” said Gist. “I liked it when the head 
maid...” 
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“Bum, bum, Sally Lum, 
‘Tearing up trees 
And throwing them as I come.” 
“Oh, whatever in the world is that?” asked the mother, 
while the child in her arms began to whimper. 
“Tt’s the THING,” whispered Gist, “and it’s after us.” 


il \ 


body of the dead man. And wham! The stranger was standing 
there on the hearth before Jaybird—without any head. 
Jaybird was shaking mightily by then, trembling so hard 


he couldn’t hold the rifle. ay oe i rs a 
The stranger walked toward Jaybird, slow step after slow B-ORS FOR G0, CCG EOE Bremen soo DS See 
step. boys and shoved them toward the door. 


“Please, please let us hide in here,” begged Meriweather. 
But the grandpa flung open the door and pushed them out 
‘into the night. 


“What do you want?” squealed Jaybird, cowering back all 
scared in his chair. 
But the body never answered. It just came on across the 
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THREE 


Outside it was no longer dark. A yellow egg-shaped moon 
had risen, and the night was as clear and bright as a measle 
spot. 

But way off, the boys saw trees sail up into the sky, like 
strange night birds, all black and twisted against the moon. 
There was a sound of splintering wood. Leaves and bark and 


limbs rained down around them. 
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And here came crickets and toads, ladybugs and grape- 
vines, all fleeing before the terrible THING. A deer or two, 
with their eyes boggling out in panic, sprinted past. A whole 
dab of puff adders came wiggling along, a-spitting at every- 
thing in sight, but making awful good time for all that. 








“Pd never be able to swallow a spoon,” replied Meri- 
weather, “so I’ll just climb up on the roof and shed rainwater 
‘and curl up for all the world like any fine split-oak shingle. 
And the THING will never know it’s me up there.” 

But Gist wouldn’t hear of it. He grabbed his brother’s 
backbone and cracked it in his fist like he would a hickory nut. 
"And though Meriweather yelled out, Gist paid no attention. 
“Tf you wasn’t stupid as a May pop, you’d see I’m trying to 
“save you,” Gist cried. “Here’s a helpful hint in the almanac. 
“Tt says a body can cut up raw onions without their eyes water- 
ing by holding a needle in their mouth.” 

“'That’s too tarnal dangerous for me,” retorted Meri- 


COWS >. se . a ; 
Well, there’s nothing for us to do but join these critters weather, “for I might swallow that needle and be stuck here, 


and run for it too,”? sighed Meriweather, and he started off. you see. I’d a heap rather run.” 
But he cudnt go far, for Gist was standing on his foot. And with that he kicked out at his brother like a mule on 
Swat,” Gist told him. “You'd be daft to run away when I Judgment Day. Gist fell to the ground, but he was quick 
can find right here a remedy for a THING or maybe some enough to twist Meriweather’s kneecaps together so the 
charm to keep it away.” And he took his pa’s almanac out of | younger brother couldn’t run. 
his pocket and began to thumb through it. “Ts awful hard for me to do the right thing by you,” Gist 
; ates me 
‘Everybody knows an almanac is mighty helpful in times said, picking up the almanac again. “But I'll try, for here’s a 
of trouble,” he said. “Now, here’s a cure for the croup. Take | 7 humorous poem that’s bound to help us: ‘Roses are red and 


: »” . . . 
SIX SPOONS . . . rain is wet, eggs crack, if on them you set.’ ” 
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Meriweather cared so little for this that he beat on Gist till 
he looked like squishy mud. But Gist hardly noticed, for he 
was laughing fit to bust at the humorous poem. 

The ground began to swell up in lumps and bumps and pop 
open. And the logs in the cabin behind them stretched apart 
and banged together again. 

“Looky yonder,” gasped Meriweather, pointing. 


Gist jumped up and looked, and he reckoned he’d never 


seen such a scarifying sight in his whole life. 

Across the fields came the THING, a-wheezing along as 
fierce and regular as could be. It was headed straight for the 
two brothers, faster and faster. Its eyes glared hatefully, and 
steam squirted from its ears. On it thumped, closer and closer, 
its big old mouth all opened and ready to scoop those poor 
little boys up. 

And inside its mouth gleamed row upon row of teeth, some 
pointed and some barbed, others crooked and black, while still 


others were spiral and wicked-looking or jagged and curved, 


and all as deathly sharp as a wild boar’s tusk. 

“T ain’t never been bit in two before,” moaned Gist, “fand I 
sure hate to go through with it now.” Just thinking about it, 
his mind got all frumulated and torn and tattered around the 
edges. 

‘The THING roared out at them and snapped its jaws. 

And though Meriweather’s gullet sizzled with fear, his 
feet thought of a half-dozen places they had rather be. So, 
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away he leaped like a long-legged hopperbug on short rations. 
For once Gist agreed with his brother that leaving there 
was the proper thing to do. “For,” he said, “an almanac has 


_ just a heap of fanciful facts in it, but at times like this, too 


much reading could easily ruin a body’s eyes.” And he ran 
like a barrel of burning powder. 

The THING followed, fast as fast, a-screaming and a-snif- 
fling at them. Its heavy old body made the ground tremble 


_ and twist about. Boulders were shaken loose and went rattling 


around like popcorn in a cold skillet. ‘Turtles were jarred 
loose from pond bottoms and lay underfoot all wet and slip- 
pery, and the boys had to dodge about mightily. But nothing 
stopped them. 

Every once in a while Gist wished he had a tail like a pan- 


_ther’s so he could twist it and make himself go faster. For no 


matter how hard they ran, the THING stayed close on their 
heels, its thick old lips a-smacking out at them. 

Gist set to flailing hig brother for getting them into such 
trouble, and Meriweather hammered Gist’s nose around to 
the side of his face and back with his fist, for Meriweather 
figured this was surely the last time he’d get to wallop him. 
After they’d made a meal for the THING, they wouldn’t be in 
fit condition to do much squabbling. 

. All of a sudden Meriweather stepped in somebody’s rabbit 
snare, and the next thing he knew, he was snatched up in the 
air by one leg and left dangling upside down. 
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“Ohhh! It’s got me!” screamed Meriweather. “Help me, 
Gist! Save me from those terrible sharp old teeth!” 

“Pll be back tomorrow and help you,” sang out Gist, and 
he kept right on going. % 


The closer he got to his brother, the more wicked he felt. 

It wasn’t long till he was feeling most powerfully wicked. It 
set him to quivering all over, and he like to about shook off 
his breeches. 

There his brother was, all caught and helpless as a jar of 
water on a mantelpiece. Oh, it made him happy just to think 
about it. He came through the woods grinning. His grin was 
so wide he couldn’t get between the tree trunks, and he had to 
turn sidewise to pass through. | 

“Oh, Brother Meriweather,”’ called Gist at last, with a sad 
shake of the head and a long serious face. “It looks mighty 
bad for you. [ll just bid you fare-thee-well quick, for the 
HING looks powerful hungry to me.” 

“Don’t let it eat me up, Gist,” whimpered Meriweather. 
“Tell the THING I’m double-distilled poison. One bite of me 
and it’ll get rake warts and dropsy, eye sickness and ingrown 
shrinks.” 1 

“T might just manage to help you, if’n you'll tell Pa it was 
all your fault we’ve been out all night,” said Gist. 

“Pm to blame,” shouted Meriweather. “Quick now, get 
me loose before I’m swallowed whole.” 

“And say that I’m the best fighter and can whup you with 
one hand tied behind me and my eyes tight shut,” said Gist, 
grinning and enjoying himself greatly. 

“Yes, you’re the best.” 
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But after a while he couldn’t resist stopping to watch, for 
| he had never in his life seen a brother eaten up by a THING, 
. and he reckoned it would be a happy occasion. 
| When he turned around, he saw that Meriweather was 
caught in a leather noose and was hanging from a bent sap- 
ling tree. The THING was not even in sight. 

So, Gist came edging back, taking care to keep close to his 
shadow and being mighty careful to look under every leaf and 
inside every hornet’s nest. 
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“Now, say...” and Gist paused, for he had given out of 
things he wanted his brother to agree to. 

So, Gist reached out and pinched his brother a good hard 
pinch. 

“Oh, help, Gist! The TH1NG is nibbling on me!” shouted 
Meriweather. 


“It’s much too late to help you now,” Gist told him. He. 


stooped and got a handful of dirt. “The TH1Nc is shaking salt 
and pepper all over you so you'll be tasty to eat, Brother 
Meriweather.” 

And Gist flung the dirt over his brother. 

Just then a squinch owl hooted its wild quivering cry, and 
Meriweather knew it as a sure-for-certain sign his death was 
approaching. Owls never failed to let a body know his time 
had come. He moaned a little bit. A cloud passed over the 
moon, and the night was as dark as could be. 

““Good-by, Brother,” called Meriweather. “I’ve done been 
swallowed.” 

And Gist lay on the ground and rolled around, laughing 
and whooping. A moment more and it was light again, and 
Meriweather saw what was holding him. He loosened the 
noose about his foot and got down. And he was about to give 
his brother what-for when there was a loud growl behind 
him. 

There was the THING, bearing down on them like a half- 
dozen landslides. 
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“Bum, bum, Sally Lum, 
‘Tearing up trees 
And throwing them as I come.” 

Now, the boys were powerful tired of running and being 
chased. And when they came to a field of watermelons, they 
jumped in among them. 

“P11 lie down here on the ground, and you roll one of them 
big watermelons on top of me,” said Gist. “That way Pll be 


hid real good, and the THING will rush on by.” 


“Gladly,” agreed Meriweather, “but first ’d best stomp 


you down a little bit all around the edges where you stick up.” 


And he kicked and stomped Gist good and hard, for he 


never liked to miss a chance of doing a good turn for his 


brother. 


But then, try as he would and grunt as he might, he was 


“not able to move a single watermelon. They were just too all- 


fired big for him to budge. So, Gist jumped up, and they both 


tried to get one rolling, but the two of them couldn’t move it 


either. “a . 


And there came the THING among the watermelons. And 


‘it towered up over the boys and pounced. 
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Now, Meriweather was clever as a barn loft. And the very 
moment the THING bounded down on them, he took his 
hunting knife and jabbed it into one of those huge water- 
melons. And you know, enough juice came squirting out of 
that melon to wash those two boys away from the THING and 
over into the next county. 

Meriweather got to his feet, shaking off water. “Ain’t I 
the one?” he bragged. 

“Humph.” Gist grunted. “I could of saved us without get- 
ting us the least bit wet.” And he twisted his wet arms and 
legs till great puddles of water were squeezed out all around. 

Meriweather thought his brother should think a heap 
'more of what he’d done than that, so he snatched up a board 
and pounded Gist on top of his head. And water came gush- 
ing out both of Gist’s ears and out one little toe too. 

When Gist was dry inside and out, he said, “Come on. We 
got plenty of time now to hunt for a place to hide, for I’m 
plumb worn out with running.” 


He started off. 
“T ain’t coming,” said Meriweather. 


Gist came back, mad and furious. “I’m a heap the oldest,”’ 


he shouted. “And it’s your duty to do what I say.” 

‘They argued back and forth for a while till Gist was blue 
in the face. “Well, give me one good reason why you won’t 
come with me,” he said at last. 3 

“One of them big old watermelon seeds is on my foot, and 
I can’t move a smidgin,” answered Meriweather. 

So, they pushed and struggled and finally managed to 
move the seed a few inches, and Meriweather was able to ease 
his foot out from under it. 

They walked on then, for the THING was nowhere in sight. 
They went along on their hands to save their feet for running 
later. They had no doubt but what the THING would not give 
up and would run over into this county and find them. 

It wasn’t but a crackling mile or so till they reached a 
great, wide river. And they searched along its banks till they 
found a bridge with handsome closed walls and a fine roof. 
Folks thought a heap of bridges in olden times and covered 
them top and bottom to keep off weather and mosquitoes. 

They began to walk through the covered bridge, a-thump- 
ing along on the plank floor. It was powerful dark in there, 
and there were most nigh a hundred places for the THING to 
hide and jump out on them. 

Gist repeated all the signs of the zodiac and the changes of 
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the moon that he remembered from his pa’s almanac, trying 
hard not to tremble with fear. 
“You know, Meriweather,” he said about halfway across, 


“that book told how to raise cucumbers, but it never said how 


high in the air they would rise. | wonder why?” And he 


stared at several dark spots. 


But Meriweather had stopped whistling “Will the Day Be 
Bright and Shiny?” and was stomping on the flooring. 
“Here’s a loose board,” he told his brother. 

“Well, take it with you if you admire that sort of truck,” 
answered Gist, “but I can’t see what in sin you want a loose 
soard for.” 

“T reckon I'll tell you why, though it won’t do a bit of 
good,” replied Meriweather. “Your brain can’t hold no more 
than a sieve can.” 

- And so they fell to arguing and pushing each other all 
wbout. At last Meriweather made his brother understand 
“ hat he had in mind to do, 

“You mean to stand there and tell me that if we take up a 
whole bunch of them boards, the THING will come walking 
long here and fall through the hole and drown!” exclaimed 
ist. “Why, that’s a dern-fool notion and will never work, as 
ny silly can tell.” 

_ “All right, maybe it won’t work.” Meriweather shrugged, 
and all the time he was smiling deep inside. “But we can try 
i first and see, can’t wef” 
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Gist agreed that they could, for he was hoping that Meri- 
REAR ARG t weather would take up enough of the floor to make the bridge 
< RESO XAG | | collapse on him. It was a most comforting thought. 

X | “P11 take up the boards, and you stand over there a ways,” 
said Meriweather. “And when I holler, you come a-running 


toward me in the dark.” 





“T will do it,” agreed Gist, “for you are as young and 
ignorant as a new-laid egg, and I must show you how stupid 
and useless your plan is.” 

With a light heart Meriweather took up a good dozen of 
the planks from the floor and dropped them into the river 
below. ‘Then he called from across the hole. 

“T believe to my soul you’re right, Gist,” the younger one 
said sadly. “It ain’t going to work, but you come on and try it 
anyway.” 

Gist was only too happy to show his brother how wrong he 
| was, and here he came a-running strong and fast. He fell 
PH straightway through the hole in the floor and down into the 
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‘There was a scream and a heavy splash and a whole bunch 
of gurglings and splutterings. Meriweather laughed and 
laughed. Oh, what a stupid brother he had! 

In a moment he hollered down through the hole. “Did my 
plan work, Gist?”’ he asked. 

Gist did not take the time to answer. Instead, he shouted 


out such terrible names at his brother that the boards in the 


bridge shrank till Meriweather almost fell through the 
cracks. Then Gist sank under the water. 

“Can’t you swim, Brother Gist?” inquired Meriweather. 

Nothing answered. 

“Well then, fare-thee-well, my drowned brother,” cheer- 
fully called Meriweather. 

And away he walked, mighty proud at how clever he’d 
been. It wasn’t every day a body had a chance to get rid of a 
brother and a THING with one and the same trick. 

He left the covered bridge and walked along the roadway. 
And he had not gone more than a rod or so when there stood 
his brother. 

“Well, now, Brother Meriweather, you failed to drown 
me,” Gist said. 

Meriweather nodded, so surprised he didn’t know what to 
do. It was his short-lost brother, no two ways about it. There 
were the same missing teeth and the same flopping old ears. 

“How ever did you get out of the river if you can’t swim?” 
asked Meriweather at last. 
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“Well, it was simple enough,” replied Gist. “I happened to 
have with me a dry shirt, and where it’s dry it cannot be wet. 
Right, Brother!” 

Meriweather nodded. That seemed clear enough. 

“And where it’s not wet, there’s no water. So you see, | 
could hardly drown,” went on Gist. 

And to help his brother understand quicker and better, Gist 

pulled out a few fistfuls of hair and made the prettiest black- 
and-blue marks all up and down Meriweather with a stick. 
At last Meriweather said, “Let’s hurry on, for yonder is a 
light and I must go and see whether there is anything left of 
me.” 
So, after one last whack, Gist flung away his stick and 
arched ahead of his brother. It was another house, and the 
boys weren’t bashful about knocking. The door was flung 
open, and there stood a great huge fellow with a beard parted 
tight down the middle. One end of it was Jooped over one ear, 
and the other end was hung around the opposite ear. 


He smiled when he saw the boys. “Welcome and wel- 
come,” he cried. “Be ye hungry for food or be ye starving for 
a tale, come in, for we have plenty of both.” 

And in walked the boys and found a dozen hunters sitting 
around the fire, eating and talking. From the rafters hung a 
deer and a couple of bears and all sorts of turkeys and ducks. 
And on the board on the hearth was a hunk of fresh ash-bread 
as big as a table top. 

The men made a place for the boys in front of the fire, for 
they could see the boys were a mite frazzled out and a wee bit 
done in. 

“Dip into that skillet of squirrel, boys,” the man with the 
beard said, “for I’m a-fixing to tell a tale about a man I once 
knew.” 

Those boys knew just the way to be neighborly with food, 
and they helped themselves. The bearded man slouched 
against the wall. 

“Now, this here tale is about a feller what once lived around 
these parts,” the bearded man began. “He went by the name 
of Leach McCord, and him and me were right good friends. 
Hunted together just a whole lot too. But I wasn’t with him 
the time this happened. So listen careful, for here ’tis.” 


Old Leach was the dearest lover of bear hunting you nearly 
ever heard tell of. He hunted bears all four seasons of the 
year, and in betwixt times too when he could manage it. 
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Now, one day Leach was out hunting by himself and he 
didn’t have a bit of luck. Never so much as saw hair nor paw 
of a bear from sunup till sundown. And the end of the day 
found him a long, fur piece from home. While he wasn’t lost, 
still and all, he was a mite confused about just where he had 
ended up. 

He was a-trampling along through the woods, hurrying all 
he could, for the light was almost gone and he was mighty 
uneasy. Every now and then he would look back over his 


shoulder. And there would be the dark coming creepity, 


creepity toward him. 





It set Leach’s feet to trotting, for strange woods of a night 
can be the most unfriendly place in creation when you’re all 
by yourself. 

Leach began to walk faster, but no matter how fast he 
went, the dark came right on till it was there a-snatching at 
his very heels. And it seemed to Leach to be getting bigger 


and blacker by the minute. He began to twist and turn among - 


the hemlocks, but it kept on after him, whichever way he 
turned. 

Leach was well nigh desperate. He couldn’t find a trail or 
a way out of the woods a-tall. And now shadows stood on 
either hand. Soon he would be surrounded, all closed in and 
shut off with not a star nor a fox’s eye to shine out and com- 
fort him. It was almost more than Leach could stand, and he 
all but gave up right then and there. 

Then all of a sudden he found himself at the edge of a 
clearing. And there stood a cabin looking mighty good in the 
last of the sunset light. No smoke came from its chimney, no 
welcoming light shone through its window, but it didn’t 
matter none to Leach. It would be a dandy place to stay the 
night, and he rushed out of the woods toward it. 

When he crossed the clearing, he had to pass the well. And 
on the well curb sat the well bucket and the curled-up rope. 
They were both wet and oozing water. ‘This was mighty com- 


forting to see, for it meant somebody was around, and Leach , 


needed company in the worst way, the state he was in. 
But as he passed on by the well, all the drops of water on 
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the rope looked like blood. And all the stains spreading out 


around the bottom of the bucket looked red and sticky as gore. 


Leach shivered and hurried on up to the cabin door and 


knocked good and loud. It was awful still, and Leach-was 
powerful uneasy. He glanced around more than once, for now 


the sun had gone and the black shadows had found the clear- 


ing too and were closing in on him and on the cabin. 


He kept right on knocking, and he hollered out too. Still 
there was not a sound from within. So, he shoved open the 
door, but he didn’t go in without first looking behind it. ‘Then 
he stepped inside. 

The cabin was neat and tidy as a pin. There were clean 
quilt-covers on the bedstead; there was a spinning wheel in 
one corner and a barrel in another. And best of all, there was 


a heap of firewood on the hearth. 


It looked fine to Leach, but he still had a feeling that all 
was not right and proper here. He looked behind the door 
once more and then closed it shut. He got down on his knees 
and made sure the underside of the bed was empty. 

He decided he had the cabin to himself and that maybe he 
was mighty lucky to have found it when he did. So, he set 
about making a fire with his flint and steel. 

Soon there was a great crackling and a popping and a 
cheerful light around the fireplace. But Leach wasn’t cheered 
too much, for no matter how much wood he heaped on the 
fire, the light never reached the back corners of the room. 
They were still piled up with darkness, thick as bear fur. 
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And outside, the dark prowled around like a panther. Not a 
star shone, for the sky was overcast and thundery, and Leach 
had the feeling that something was going to happen. He tried 
to think it might be a storm, but he wasn’t too sure that it 
would be. 

He kept piling more and more sticks of wood on the fire 
till the chimney was one great roar of sparks and smoke and 
leaping flames. He moved closer and closer till he was all but 
huddled right smack in the fire with the wood, yet he 


couldn’t get warm to save him. His hands and feet were 
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clammy cold, and icicles hung off his backbone. 
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By and by he heard a noise outside, It was a squeaky, 
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creaky noise that set his scalp to tingling and jumping, for it 


IE 


sounded mighty like some ghostly thing with creaking joints 
a-hunting through the dark for somebody. 

And there was a thumping, bumping sound, which Leach 
kept telling himself was the bucket going down in the well 
but which sounded a whole lot like stones dropping on an 
empty cofhn. 

It was not good to think about such things all alone and tn a 
strange place, but Leach couldn’t help it. Ghosts and ghouls 
lay heavy in his mind, though he tried his level best not to 
think in such a fashion. 

Leach told himself it had to be somebody out there a-let- 
ting the well bucket down. And that somebody had to be the 
owner of the cabin, who had come home all hot and tired and 
in great need of a drink of well water. 
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So, he waited. But nobody came to the door. No steps 
crossed from the well to the cabin, no hand lifted the latch. 

And Leach waited a while longer, stood there cold as death 
and waited till he could stand it no more. He picked up a 
burning stick of pine wood and went to the door. Holding the 
light over his head, he peeped out. 

There was the well and the well bucket and the rope drip- 
ping, and there was the dark beyond, thick as slabs of bacon. 
But that was all. There was not a single solitary human being 
anywhere around. 

Leach slammed the door quick and went back to the fire. 
He threw on more wood and poked it up good till the chim- 
ney stones glowed cherry-red. But still he was a-shivering and 
a-shaking, and his teeth chattered like a wind in a canebrake. 

He didn’t look at the window. He kept his eyes on the dark 
back corners. He watched the blackness under the bed. And 
he listened for all he was worth. 

And then the noise began again. Leach knew in reason it 
was the rusty wheel on the well a-turning slow and stiff. But 
listening hard, he wondered that a rusty wheel could shriek 
out so like a soul in terror. 

And that rattling was the bucket bumping against the well 
stones. But it was a queer thing how that bucket sounded just 
like empty ribs clattering against a hollow skull. 

He had to look. It was worse to stand waiting and waiting 
and not knowing if it was the well or not. So, he got the 
brightest-burning stick he could find, and he clutched his 
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rifle, ind he went and opened the door, 
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There was the dark. And there was the well and there was 
the well rope just a-coiling up on the curb, for the w heel was 
a-turning and a-screaking, and the bucket was being drawn 
up. But there wasn’t a hand there to turn the wheel. There 
wasn’t a body to stand by the well. There wasn’t a single soli- 
tary human being in sight! 

Leach yelled out in fright, but he managed to close the 
door and bar it. He was so weak he couldn’t move another 
step, and he leaned against the door. 

And then the most awful thing happened. Something be- 
gan to knock on the door—bang! bang! bang! On and on. 

Leach wasn’t fixing to open it. He was about as scared as a 
body can be and still be here. 

All of a sudden the spinning wheel began to turn by itself 
in the corner. And the barrel began to roll around all over the 
floor, and not a hand there to make it go. 

The fire blazed up twice and went out like water had been 
poured over it. And the dark was loose in the room| 
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Leach tore the door loose from its hinges and got out of 
there, yelling fit to bust. He passed the well with the bucket 
flying up and down and the wheel spinning like mad. And he 
ran and ran till he got home and jumped in bed and pulled 
the covers over his head. 


The bearded man looked around at the listeners. “That’s 
the story of the haunted well,” he said, and he went over and 
threw the last stick of wood on the dying fire. 

“But didn’t Leach ever look in the well?” asked one of the 
hunters. 

“He never did, for he was too all-fired scared,” replied the 
bearded man. “But he did tell the sheriff that there was some- 
thing mighty peculiar about that well, and the sheriff went 
and pulled up the bucket.” 

The tale teller stopped and went to blowing at the fire to 
get it blazing. 

“Well, what ever did the sheriff find?” asked another. 
“Did he find that somebody had been murdered there and 
that’s what made the well haunted?” 

“Nope, the sheriff never found that.” 

“Well, did he find that some man had hidden all his gold 
there in the well bucket before he died and had returned to 
this earth to tell where it was hidden?” inquired another. 

“No sir-ree, it wasn’t no gold the sheriff found in that 
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haunted well,” the bearded man said. 

“Well, what in creation did the sheriff find there in the 
well?” 

Everybody and the two boys leaned forward eagerly so as 
not to miss a single word. 

“He found some of the best water he ever tasted in his 
life,” the tale teller said. “And now you two boys hustle to 
the woodpile outside and get a couple loads of wood.” 

Gist and Meriweather were scared to death of rattling 
skulls and wispy lights that bobbed about in the night and 
strange creaky wells. And they tried every way in the world 
to keep from going outside. 

They tried to pretend they had broken their legs. They 
said they had lost their ears and had to hunt all around 
amongst the men for them. But at last the bearded man 
pushed them outside. 

And so they started toward the woodpile, looking all 
around on the ground and up on the roof and underneath each 
other. But there wasn’t a scary ghost nor ghoul to be seen by 
the light of the moon, and they went a few more steps and 
stopped to glance around again. 

At last they reached the woodpile and began to stack the 
sticks in their arms. And just at that moment the THING 


reared up from behind the woodpile, tall and straight, and it 
roared, “I'll have ye now!” 
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Gist was much too surprised to jump and run for it. He 
said to the THING, “Don’t eat me, for I know a funny verse.” 
And he began to recite: “Roses are red, rain is wet, eggs 
crack, if on them you set.” 

But the THING didn’t seem to care for humorous verses, for 
it never so much as showed a smile, never even had the polite- 
ness to grin just a wee smidgin, and that wasn’t right, as 
everybody knows. Instead it vaulted over the woodpile. 

Meriweather leaped at once for the open cabin door. But 
the hunters slammed it shut in his face. Though he beat on it 
till his fist all but dropped off at the elbow, the men inside 
would not unbar it. 

“Go away!” they all hollered. “There’s not a soul in 
here.” 

Even though they had rifles and axes and terrible knives, in 
truth those hunters were as scared of the THING as the boys. 
And those who were not able to pull the floor up over them 
and get out of sight hid in the clay chinking between the logs 
and.in powder horns and such places. 
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Gist backed up, step by step, begging and begging the 
THING not to eat him. And over and over he said, “Please 
don’t eat me, for I know a funny verse.” 

“IT have a rumbobolatish appetite, and I’ve chased ye far 
enough,” bellowed the THING. And it snarled and puffed 
itself up big as a barn full of hay. 

Now it began to open its jaws. And its mouth stretched 
wider and wider till at last it was big enough to swallow an 
acre of ground, if it was sliced right thin. 

When it sprang for them, Gist bolted over its back and 
Meriweather slid away between its legs. And those brothers 
took off so fast from there that they scorched the ground for 
miles and miles around. 

The moon was setting, as wopsided as it arose. Night- 
calling loons sat quiet among the cattails, while butterflies and 
day creatures were beginning to rouse up. It was just light 
enough to show the boys how much weariness there was 
between them and the ground. And they reckoned it wouldn’t 
be long afore they had to give up and face the awful THING. 

‘They hadn’t gone down the trail but a turn or two when 
they met a rabbit. Now, rabbits were thick as fleas in that part 
of the country, and the boys sped on by without so much as a 
nod of the head. 

But this rabbit called out, “Stop there, boys, and help me 


out, for I need help in the worst sort of way.” 
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Well, about the only thing their old pa had ever been able 
to teach them was to always stop and help out folks that were 
in trouble. They were worthless and no-account most of the 
time, and they were mean to each other all of the time. But 
they never forgot that one lesson. No sir! 

And so they stopped when the rabbit told them he had 
troubles. Not all at once, of course, for they were going much 
too fast. But a little bit at a time. First their ears slowed down, 
and then their knees, and next a piece of their chin, and at last 
all of them came to a dead stop. 
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“What can we do to help you out?” Gist asked, for Meri- 
weather was not yet old enough to be allowed to speak first to 
strangers, certainly not to strange rabbits. 

“Well, Pll tell you,” the rabbit said. “I’m a double- 
jointed, split-whiskered, grand, and solemn two-step dancer. 
But there’s no fun in dancing without there is somebody to 
watch and pat time with their foot.” 

“All right, we'll help you,” said Gist. “But we ain’t got 
much time.”? He looked back down the trail, but he didn’t see 
the THING. 

So, they sat on a log, and the rabbit began to dance, and it 
was a sight in this world the way he hopped about and leaped 


and frolicked all around. 


“Why, this is as much fun as watching crows steal corn,” 





shouted Meriweather, clapping his hands. 

“And a heap better than poking acorns down a peckerwood 
hole,” said Gist. He patted his foot and hollered, “Go it, 
rabbit, go it!” 

And that rabbit did. He double-shuffled and belly-flopped 
and was just flinging himself into a nimble whirl when the 
THING howled close at hand. 

“Bum, bum, Sally Lum, 
‘Tearing up trees 
And throwing them as I come.” 

The rabbit stopped dancing. “What ever is that?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Tt’s the THING, and it’s coming to butter our heads and 
pin down our ears and swallow us whole,” said Gist. 

“Tf it doesn’t stop to chew us fine as sawdust first,” added 
Meriweather with a cold shiver. 

“Can’t you get nobody to help you out?” asked the rabbit. 

They shook their heads. “I doubt if all the Tennessee state 
militia and the fife-and-drum corps could stop the THING 
from eating us,” Meriweather whispered, looking all around. 

“Tt’s a heap too ferocious,” said Gist, and his eyes crossed 
in fear. 

“Tt ain’t fair,” the rabbit snorted, his ears stiff and straight. 

“T don’t reckon the THING knows that,” Gist told him. 

“And seeing as you watched me dance like I asked, why, 
it’s only mannerly I help you,” the rabbit spoke out. 
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You!” exclaimed Meriweather, for the rabbit was hardly 
knee-high. 

“You haven’t even got a knife,” pointed out Gist. “You 
ain’t got a chance.”’ 

But the rabbit hardly bothered to listen to them. Instead, 
he sniffed the morning air and glanced a time or two at the 
sky and wet his paw and held it up to check on the wind. 

“T believe to my soul it’s going to be a fine day,” he com- 
mented. “Come on and I will hide you in my house and face 
the THING alone.” 

It was a grand offer, and the boys shook hands on it. So, the 
rabbit led them to a brush pile where sticks and bushes and 
weeds lay heaped up. 

“That’s my place.” The rabbit pointed. “In you go, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

The boys had expected a stout cabin to hide in, and it was 
mighty discouraging to see such a raggle-taggle house. But 
they went in, for after all, they had run the livelong night 


_and they were hardly fit to run any more. 


And there right on the trail the rHtvc hollered its terrible 
cry again. Gist grabbed his brother and moaned, “We’re as 
good as eaten, which is not good but bad. Fare-thee-well, 


brother.” 


And Meriweather held on to Gist and groaned. “Oh, I 
wish I hadn’t been so ornery all my life, for it hasn’t paid 
a-tall.” i" 
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The THING slid to a stop before the rabbit’s house. The 
sticks snapped and flew about, the earth floor came loose and 
rolled away. And the boys thought of all the mean things 
they had done in their lifetime, and they wondered if their pa 
would miss them. But oh, it was much too late to wish to have 
done better. 

“Fave you seen any boy pass this way?” the THING asked 
the rabbit. 

The rabbit said, “Chicky-licky-chow-chow-chow.” 

Meriweather reckoned it was a fine thing to say, and he 
wondered why he had not thought of it. 

The TH1ING’s eyes flamed up, angry and hot. “I said have 
you seen any boy come this way!” it said in a louder voice. 

“Chicky-licky-chow-chow-chow,” answered the rabbit 
again. 

Gist whispered that those were the very words he would 
have used had he thought of them when facing the THING. 
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The THING shook with fury and with rage, and its bristles 
clanged together like a hammer on an anvil. It stormed up tp 
the rabbit and got down on its knees and looked him right in 
the eye. “Answer me or [ll swallow you, ears and all,” it 
hollered. 

The rabbit hopped upon the THrING’s head and did a quick 
jig. First he sashayed to the right, then kicked, and he hopped 
to the left, then flung his arms akimbo. 





Next he did a flip-flop and began to sing: 
“Oh, once I had a summer house 
With a knocker on the door; 
Now I have a winter house 
With rag rugs along the floor.” 
‘Stop that silly flummery,” screamed the THING, “or [ll 
knock your brains out on yon tree.” 
But the rabbit kept on singing: 
“Oh, once I had a summer house 
With windows painted green; 


Now I have a winter house 





With nothing in between.” 
That made the THING so mad, it gave a big old bellow and 


ran straight at an oak tree with its head lowered. 


“T’ll show ye,” it shrieked. 
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But the rabbit jumped to safety just as the THING’s head 
butted into the trunk. There was a bright flash, and a rib or 
» two went whirling off into the air, and a leg rolled down the 
trail. Its head busted smack open, end to end, and its eyes fell 
out, and that was the end of the THING. 

The rabbit danced away, light as milkweed fluff. And 
though the boys called and called, he never came back, just 
went on over the hill. 

Gist picked up one of the THING’s eyes and exclaimed, 
“Tt’s pure gold!” 

Meriweather bit it and agreed that it was. Each took an 
eye and started for home, but first Meriweather came back 
and kicked the THING, good and hard. 

“There!” he cried. “That'll teach you to chase two poor 
little young ’uns!” 

By the time the boys found their way home, it was mid- 
_ morning. The corn was hoed, the firewood cut and stacked, 
and a full piggin of water had been fetched from the spring. 

Their old pa was mighty glad to see them, and he never 
asked how come they didn’t get back at sunset with the hide 
and the meat on the day before like he told them to. He wel- 
comed them with switches on the legs and a cuff or two to the 
ears. Oh, he was mighty proud they had got safely home. 

They gave their father the two gold eyes and he sold them, 
and they all three were rich as cream and twice as thick. 


And you know, the neighbors say that Gist and Meri- 
weather from that day on were as kind and as noble as Sun- 
day vows. They say that those boys never so much as sassed 
their pa ever again, and they never argued and fought with 
each other neither. And folks do say it is a double-dipped 
wonder. 

But all the same, I reckon it’s mighty puzzling how come 
them two boys to change their mean ways of living, don’t you 


think so? 
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